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NEW ACCESSIONS IN THE CLAS- 
SICAL DEPARTMENT 

IV. FIVE GREEK MIRRORS 
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T is a great misfor- 
tune that the soil 
of Greece has been 
less hospi table 
than that of Egypt in 
its treatment of the ob- 
jects which were con- 
signed to it in antiqu- 
ity. It must be re- 
membered that the 
Greeks too buried with 
thei r dead either things 
which had been associated with them 
in life, or such as had been prepared 
especially as funerary offerings, and 
moreover that these were by no means 
confined within the narrow range of im- 
perishable objects which are discovered 
nowadays, vases, terra-cottas, bronzes, 
and occasionally — where vandalism has 
spared them — jewelry and other works 
in precious metals. There were also the 
garments in which they were buried, 
which must have been often of a beauti- 
ful character, richly decorated with em- 
broidery; offerings of various kinds, 
which especially in the case of women 
seem to have been largely accessories 
of the toilet such as fillets, girdles, jewel- 
caskets, boxes of perfumes, ornaments 
for the hair, and so on. Were it pos- 
sible that a Greek tomb of a well- 
to-do person should be discovered to- 
day in the same state of preserva- 
tion as those in Egypt, we should 
doubtless be surprised at the richness 
and variety of its contents, and we should 
gain a knowledge of Greek skill in working 
delicate materials, such as we have to 
build up painfully now, partly by in- 
ference, but largely by imagination. The 
dampness of the earth and its chemical 
properties have combined to destroy all 
l3ut the most enduring materials, and even 
these have rarely resisted the effects of 
corrosion. 

Contenting ourselves with what is 
left, however, we must be satisfied if we 



can illustrate this by worthy examples, 
and thereby give to the students and 
craftsmen of our own day some conception 
of the exquisiteness of the smaller arts 
among the Greeks, reminding them at 
the same time that what they see is but 
a fraction of what there was, either in 
number or variety. It happens that 
among the objects which have thus sur- 
vived the women's mirrors form an im- 
portant element, there being enough of 
them now in various collections to enable 
us to trace their history and the modifi- 
cations of type which they underwent 
through at least the three most import- 
ant centuries of Greek art, namely, the 
sixth, fifth, and fourth before Christ. 
The mirror itself seems to have been con- 
stantly of the same character, a flat disk 
of bronze, burnished on one side to give 
a highly reflective surface. In the oldest 
examples, which date from about the 
middle of the sixth century, this disk was 
mounted vertically upon a stand in the 
form of a human figure, which in turn 
rested upon a base large enough to sup- 
port it, both figure and base being of 
bronze like the mirror. Doubtless there 
were at this time as well as later mirrors 
of a much simpler make, consisting 
merely of the disk itself, but we are con- 
sidering only the finer and more elaborate 
types. These standing mirrors con- 
tinued in vogue until about the middle 
of the fifth century, when they were ap- 
parently supplanted by the more fa- 
miliar type of the mirror with a handle, 
corresponding in shape practically to the 
modern hand-glass. The disk was still 
of bronze, and was inserted in a wooden 
or ivory handle. The backs of these mir- 
rors were decorated with designs engraved 
in the metal, which sometimes display 
great vigor and beauty of drawing, the 
subjects being frequently mythological 
scenes. Mirrors of this type were very 
popular in Etruria, where they were ex- 
tensively imitated, the majority of ex- 
amples in modern collections being of 
Etruscan origin. 

Towards the end of the fifth century 
a third distinctive type appeared, and 
flourished during at least the greater 
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FIGURE I 



part of the century following. These, 
which are known as ''box-mirrors/' were 
the most beautiful of the three types. 
Their shape and the manner of their use 
maybe seen from the initial design of this 
article, which is taken from a Greek vase 
of the period in St. Petersburg. The mir- 
ror itself, surrounded by a vertical rim, 
formed a sort of shallow box, to which a 
cover, also of bronze, was attached by a 
hinge, the practical object of this arrange- 
ment being probably to keep the disk 
from becoming tarnished or scratched. 
The outside of the cover was decorated 
with a relief, cast in very thin bronze, 
with the finer details incised or chased, 



which was soldered to the surface. In 
the most elaborate specimens the inside 
of the cover was sometimes decorated with 
an engraved design, the effect of which 
was heightened by the addition of a thin 
layer of silver-leaf. An excellent ex- 
ample of this type is shown in the case 
of mirrors in the Bronze Room. 

To this last class belong the five mir- 
rors here illustrated, which were received 
at the Museum in November last with the 
other Greek and Roman antiquities des- 
cribed in recent numbers of the Bulletin. 
Two of them are among the most splendid 
examples of Greek mirrors which have 
ever been discovered, two others are hardly 
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to be surpassed for the pure charm and 
beauty of their decoration, and the fifth, 
although inferior to the rest, is interesting 
as a characteristic specimen of a well- 
known type which is imperfectly repre- 
sented in our collection. The first (fig. i) 
which is in practically perfect condition 
measures 6J inches (15.5 cm.) in diameter, 
and is decorated with the ideal head of a 
maiden, full front, in high relief, her hair 
loose and flying about her head in wavy 
locks. In the absence of all attributes 
the type of the face is not sufficiently 
defined to enable us to determine whether 
the artist intended to represent some 
youthful goddess, or whether this was 
simply the creation of his own fancy. 
Heads of the same general character, with 
flying hair, begin to appear upon the 
coins of various Greek cities about the end 
of the fifth century, where they are as- 
sociated with different divinities and 
local nymphs, according to the place for 
which they were struck. It is probably 
to this period, that is, the end of the fifth 
or beginning of the fourth century, that 
our mirror belongs. The broad, round 
face, the low forehead, the sharply de- 
fined lids, the simple modelling, and the 
absence of any tendency towards senti- 
mentality or emotion in the expression are 
all characeristics of the time when the 
influence of the great masters was still 
predominant, and before that of Praxi- 
teles and his contemporaries in sculpture 
and painting had begun to be felt. The 
treatment of the head, however, especially 
the arrangement of the hair, is not sculp- 
tural, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it was borrowed from a work of 
sculpture; rather, like the heads referred 
to on the coins, it seems to have been de- 
signed especially for the round setting in 
which it appears, though in his type and 
modelling the artist would naturally be 
influenced by the principles employed in 
the greater works of his time. One of 
the great beauties of this mirror is its 
color. The green crust with which it was 
partly covered has been almost entirely 
removed, and the color is now a rich 
brown, and in some places, as on the left 
cheek, one can still see more than a sug- 



gestion of the warm gold tint which the 
surface had originally. 

The second mirror (fig. 2), which is 
7|- inches (20 cm.) in diameter, is also 
decorated with a female head in high re- 
lief — so high, in fact, that the head might 
have been the section of a bust modelled 
in full round. This head is distinctly 
more sculpturesque in character than the 
other, and the nobility of the features is 
so marked as to leave little doubt that 
it represents one of the greater divinities. 
Among these Aphrodite is the one most 
likely to be represented, both on account 
of her appropriateness to the nature of 
the object, and because of the action of 
the left hand, holding a tress of hair, which 
is characteristic of certain representations 
of her. Therefore she is probably the 
subject, and if so we have here a new type 
of the goddess, unlike any we possess in 
sculpture, with all the loveliness shown 
in others, to which is added a certain 
element of severity that is unfamiliar. 
The sculpturesque quality alluded to is 
shown not only in the modelling, but in 
the introduction of the left hand, which 
seems somewhat forced, but is easily ex- 
plained if we suppose that the artist 
took his model from a statue of Aphro- 
dite in this attitude. Thus it may be 
that we have here a reproduction from a 
hitherto unknown statue of Aphrodite, 
dating from the latter part of the Pheidian 
age, which future investigation will re- 
sult in identifying. In studying this 
head attention should be called to the 
extreme delicacy of the incised lines which 
indicate the lashes, brows, and knuckles, 
and which soften the transition between 
the heavy curls and the forehead. The 
patina with which the surface is covered 
is green, and the preservation is remark- 
able, the only restoration being the filling 
in of a small hole at the tip of the nose. 

The third mirror (tail-piece) is smaller 
than these two, its diameter being 6J 
inches (15.5 cm.). It is decorated with 
a conventional floral pattern of great 
beauty, exquisitely designed for the sur- 
face it was to occupy. This consists of 
a so-called "palmette'' rising from the 
heart of a bell-shaped flower, from each 
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FIGURE 2 



side of which springs a curly tendril 
ending in a bud, the whole resting upon a 
bed of akanthos leaves. The composi- 
tion is familiar in Greek art, but there are 
few examples of it more perfectly ar- 
ranged. The relief is flat, yet no detail 
of it is slurred or omitted; every leaf and 
petal is modelled with the utmost minute- 
ness, yet in a way that leaves the whole 
design full of freedom and animation. 
This mirror probably belongs to the same 
period as the two preceding. Its patina 
is a bright green, a color which is extremely 
becoming to the surface and its decoration. 
The fourth mirror (fig. 3) takes us later 
into the fourth century. Its diameter is 
5 J inches (13.3 cm.). The subject of the 



relief upon it is one of those genre repre- 
sentations, characteristic of the period, 
in which the lesser divinities are made to 
take part in scenes from daily life, sub- 
jects idyllic rather than heroic. Two 
Pans have evidently been quarreling, 
and one is pulling the other unwillingly 
away, aided by Eros, who intervenes to 
strike a blow at the remonstrant. The 
object with which he is striking is ap- 
parently one of those bags which are fre- 
quently represented in the hands of Greek 
children, in which they carried their balls 
and other toys. The locality of the action 
is indicated as a mountain-side by the rocky 
ground and the flowering plants. The very 
exceptional condition of this mirror makes 
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is possible to study its workmanship with 
more than usual satisfaction; and it well 
repays such study, both for the skill with 
which the composition is adapted to a 
circular field, and the care which has been 
given to the smallest details, such as the 



others, it is, as said above, a specimen 
of a type that was common in the fourth 
century. The patina is a bright green, 
and the head has been slightly restored, 
parts of the upper lip, of the knot of hair, 
and of the base of the neck being modern 




FIGURE 3 

feathers of the wings of Eros and the 
hair on the heads and legs of the Pans. 
The patina is a dark green, almost black, 
with a lustrous surface. 

The fifth and last of the series (fig. 4) 
is 61 inches (15.8 cm.) in diameter. It 
is decorated with a woman's head in 
profile. While not the equal of the 



FIGURE 4 

All these mirrors were cleaned and put 
into condition by M. Alfred Andre of 
Paris, to whose skill is due the fact that 
so many of the finer details have been 
brought to light, covered as they were 
when the mirrors passed into his hands, 
with a thick crust of oxidation. 

E. R. 
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